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enployed her time in any thing but playing at cards, 
in the early part of her life, ſhould throw away 
any of that precious time then or afterwards, in en- 


quiring into the meaning of what ſhe is pleaſed to ho- 


# 


ſuppoſed (for the good of the Nation and that of her 


fore we could not do greater konour'to her Grace's late 
* Az To 


— 


I could not indeed be reaſonably expected, that a 
fine Lady who owns her having never read, nor 
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8 ingenious Account of her own Conduct, with which 


he: has entertained; the World, than by giving her 
ade an explanation of the Party- G 2 of nou 
 refitance mentioned in her Grace's book; and this we 
ſhall be happily enabled to do from one of the ableſt 
as well as Honeſteſt lawyers of his time, namely, the 
honourable Roger Nox TH, Eſq; younger brother 
of the great and truly worthy Lord-keeper NoRTRH, 
who in his EXa MEN or ENQUIRY into the third vo- 
lume ot Dr. White Kennet's complete hiſtory, in vin- 


dicating the Tory-Clergy from the vile aſperſions and 


malicious inſinuations of the author of the Complete 
Hiſtory, proceeds tuns. 

©. —Pag. 326. * But now for a touch of malice 
© upon this occaſion 3 obſerve the author publiſhed 
this book after King James left England, and King 
William was poſſeſſed of the throne, when he 
could not but know how theſe other, that is the 
Tory, clergy, (in the former reign) after Popery 
came forward in earneſt, left the cauſe of fanati- 
* ciſm and moſt efficaciouſly declaimed and wrote 
_ © againſt Popery, which was then become the dan- 
© gerous caſe. * What reaſon therefore has the author 
do revile them for doing the like againſt non- con- 


„ formity, at a time when there was-moſt need? Or 


< where has he done them right for the great good 
they did, and the evils the beſt preferred of them 
< ſuffered, in that time, with an uncommon zeal, 
© publick ſpirit, and conſtancy? While the fanaticks 
_ © and their conforming friends preached and addreſ- 
_ © ſed at another rate. But to ſay truth, there was no 
time when they let drop wholly the cauſe of Pope- 
© ry; but they never kept the people under a guard 
and awake, as far as was reaſonable, with reſpect to 
the popiſh adverſaries, whenever occaſion was given. 
Ay, ſays the author (in effect) but then they ſhould hauę 
| 4 let fanaticks aud rebellious diſſenters alone. * 
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© To conclude therefore with a clear explication 


of running down, an ambigue term of the author's, 


it is to be noted in ſhort, that after the diſſolution 


of the Oxford and Weſtminfter parliaments, the 


whole nation came into the intereſts of the crown, 


and fignified as much by almoſt univerſal accla- 
mations and addreſſes ; all exprefling the urmoſt 
deteſtation and abhorrence of the big principles: 
which made' the. whole party ſhoot the pit and 


retire, as not daring to be pointed at with ill-fa- 
voured reflections. And this is the running down 
the author charges upon the other, or loyal con- 


formable clergy, as moving only from their petu- 


lance. So kind is he to them, whoſe behaviour 
and conduct had been applauded, and their per- 


ſons revered by the whole nation.* _ 


But he ſays farther that, rheſe other 'divines 
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pretended to be more afraid of a republick than of 
a popiſh ſucceſſor. We are among the indefinites 


ſtill. By theſe ober I hope he doth not mean the 


good Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and thoſe other 


Biſhops, who were confeſſors, and went to the 
Tower and trial, at the peril of all the good they 


could in all their lives expect and enjoy in the 


reign of King James II. but he is undetermined, 
and brings all into the ſcrape together. He con- 
tinues his good character of theſe others, and 
makes them arrant hypocrites and knaves'that pre- 


tended, &c. which I underſtand to mean counter- 


feited, and knowing better, ated againſt their 


conſciences. It had been more civil to have given 


them up, as at firſt, for a parcel of irreclaimable 


wretches, blockheads, and ſots that knew no bet- 


ter. But let us ſee now what the caſe mighr have 


been if theſe ozhers had wanted, as the author has 
declared, common ſenſe, Then it is poſſible they 
might think rebellion, and what it drives at, 
change. of government, to be a Pandora's box, 

8 EN * fraught 
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fraught : With all ſorts of evils to a 195 -warſe 


4 
« the , peſtilence, and fa 
2 than plague Peltilence and famine. FE: 


haps their ſmall ſkill in hiſtory might lad 
; = ſuch a way of thinking.“ 1 
« But, paſſing by this policick gear, the auchor 
may put the matter upon a wrong point, and 


that 1 fear; as ſupoſing they took meaſures, li 


« himſelf, from temporal good and evil, 

3 only that which was like to 0M, them mot 
hurt. He may think them inte — «© 

1 7 <2 34 while perhaps 1 75 ly ether. i- | 

: Ties, in,truth, might have ſqueamiſh conſciences, 

© * 2nd for want of the author's. better learning apd 

n have 0 of divide! High r th is of 


by « tings which no human he t, 0 ede 
< or alter, as the doctrines of he je 17 hergof 
: . might ſay zpn-refance is hg ems, 


y their dockt ines and behayigur, that id 
c 5 (as the guter furs Wenne tht 5 20 
« of 2 that duty and allegiance to gobefnor 
: pend on. any religion, chriſtian, 22 oy 
« then, * 1 hat they hay ought | to gbey idolatrous or 
6 Pe princes in all lawful commands; and, 
4 10 conſcience xy 88 not obey, they choſe 
« rather to ſuffer than, with force and arms to 
0 re 
C 0 


ſt. And "af with ſuch ſkill as they "had, 
the author will be leaſed) they N to 

roye.: and really, if one may gueſs by their 

. and diſcourſes in print, which the au- 
t hor, or any of bis clergy. have not as yet. con- 
futed ; they have, as it were, done it. And, 
as they pretend, not only by ſacred dee 
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© bodks Wiöte and publiſied on theſe fubjedts. But 

4 thus much 1 thought fit to repreſent in 

© ſition to the defamatory ſpirit of this foul writer, 

1 = Kath had face Hb to charge hypocriſy 

| No ſuch an incomparable college of divines, as 
1 ert had ftations of authority in the church, at 

F Whom he fpits; in tlie moſt injurious manner: 
1 comprehenſive account of his ate 


900 he will come cloſer yet; he opens his bud: 
TIE by deg — He fays that theſe ther tlergh 
70 ft high notion of paſſtve- obediente and 
a be unded p deer Who can gueſs the 
© ſenſe of this rabble yen. bigh notions? Why 
a could got he fa 95 what notions ? Words, tha 
6 filly n6thing; by -dint of corrupt one in 
men's minds, are made to fignify any thing, 
4 and they ſhall not feel themſelves, though; in that 
igel, they ate drawn in to credit contraries: And 
4 - Be ry the aul of tllis no- ſenſe, or rather nonſenſe. 


ſerve rhe ſerpentine ſubtilty of this ſentence; 
He plants His paſſive:abediente and unbounded pre- 
elde Clofe together; äs meaning the fame 


thing, and both relating do arbitrary power; [6 - 
1 takes the ohe has the = of courſe? 
t for to ſa of them was for Paſſrive-obedience | 
9 And Ar Zainſt oo ded prerogative, or ho run not 
inte the letting it up; Fil 14 kernel, accordin 
8. Units text, arrant nonſenſe. So the author 'at- 
Rae thele Ber clergy were a pack of traitors of 
51 1 e A and Hitter of A people, and ſetters up 
8 Tape prevogative.. If the words can beaf 4 
© Jocher ſenſe, I Ehock vtiderg but as they ſtand; and 
Are obvIoully © to be underſtood, we have cipoſed 
« Peſote 4 dab egregious Falfary. It being no- 
7 torlous that ho perſons leſs yielded to undue pre- 
© 7hpatives than the men of paſſive-obedience did; 


* and the very terms, as well as the .icenrion of 
MI M that 
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ved their oath. Bug this author » mer 
their reſerve; for, to the words iaking arms 


(3) 


that doctrine, carry it ſo : for complying, is ſet- 


ting up of prerogative, and ſuffering is denying 


of it; and more effectual, than riſing up in arms 


to reſiſt it. Now take the whole character of 


this vencrable body of the clergy of England in 


general, deſcribed in his other clergy; They had 


no concern againſt popery, were looſe in their 


principles touching the rights of the church and 
ſtate: perſons debauched and illiterate; valued 


themſelves on a factious diſtinction; were drawn 
in to any thing; run down their betters with noiſe; 
pretended one thing and thought another; and, 


finally, by certain tricks, called high notions, 


ſet up unbounded prerogative, that is, arbitrary 
power in the nation. If this be not a ſufficient 


eulogy, let the author think again, and mend it if 


he can.“ 


” 


.'* Having now brought our other clergy to the 
bar for paſſive-obedience and non-refiftance, which 
are principles that allow no ſort of rebellion, - or 


reſiſtance of government, with force, to be law- 
ful: Theſe ſcurvy tenets muſt be battered to 
pieces; elſe, what will become of us about the 
Rye buſineſs? Towards the beginning of this 


® reign, the author is guilty of a pleaſant nicety. 


He quarrels with the non. rgſiſtance teft, called the 


corporation- ac, which ſome, as he ſays, took with 


a diſtinction; and, if we believe his margin, it 
was a very odd one, viz. to the word endeavour. 


mentally to add laceful, which, as they underſtood, 


referred to parliamentary acts, whereby the. go- 
vernment might be lawfully. changed, and ſo ſal- 
t 


. 


is author would mend. 


againſt the King or perſons (legally, adds he) com- 


| miſſioned, And again, In (legal, ſays he) | purſu- : 


* ace 
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'* Charles the Second' Hg 


3 1 
nunce of fuch commiſſion. The impertinence of all 
this ſhews the author's penchant towards diſguiſes, 

© and maſquerading. ſeditious practices that tend to 
« N For every commiſſion is, eo 10. 
< mine, legal; elſe it is nullity: fo for the authoris , 
ty, it juſtifies no acts, not legal. But he would 
© be underſtood thus; being legal, may not be re- 
© ſiſted, ergo, illegal may: which is falſe Logick 
but ſo long as he puts it in the mouths of a rab- 
ble to ſay legal or illegal, either is at hand to ſerve . 
< the turn; true or falſe, it is enough to ſay it. 
But he might have ſpared his remark, for that 
| act of parliament made no new law, but declared 


«the old, requiring only a recognition of the law 
as it then ſtood, And the Author may wonder 
when I tell him, that taking up arms upon any 
© account whatever, with or without his odd di- 
«-ſtin&tion, is utterly againſt law; and (excepting, , 
the caſes only of invaſions, or great depredations, 

© whenevery private man is a Conſtable for repelling 
£- ſuch enemies, and acts by a preſumed authority of, 
the government) the rule before laid down, was, in, 
© all that reign, deemed to be univerſally the law. 
© of England. But becauſe the author builds fo. 
much of his rebellious apologeticks upon the con- 
© trary tenets, that force, even apainſt tlie n 
: © ment,, or any part of it, may be lawful; and, 

© the ſubject matter hath entertained the moſt able 
and learned pens. of this latter age, and not at all, 
. upon the ſame topicks of reaſoning; I think it 
0 


vill be juſtice to the controverſy, to ſhew the ſum 
EE wh N. thoſe perſons alledge for non-reſiſtance, that 
© argue properly upon the moſt ſuitable heads; 
which ſeem to be. thoſe of the l allegi- 
6 gace.. purſuant. to the poſitive law 0 the land, 


and the rights of the monarchy of England, ag 


© they are by law expreſly and indubicably eſta- 
* bliſh'd. L een AN DS In e 


5 « If 


= 2 * —_ 


«ths. powers they call the pple, ue e 


- e 199 | I: 3 11 ** 
„But, in a nation that hath, eſtabliſhed laws, all 
* queſtions of right and Wrong are,delated to ckegu- 
Bye powers in ſuch methods pf. determinagion as 


the laws have preſcribed ; that, is, by regular pro- 
AT des before competent judges, againſt whom, there 
is no juſt exception.“ | | | 


OE TL en as 
Then, ſay they, nothing can juſtify reſiſtance, 


7 
39 


1 * but what will amount to ayuſt, and legal defence 
i} upon an indiftment of high treaſon. If Jo, ,xas 
| — r mine 


** 


mine all the ordinary pretenſions for refiſtance, as 
firſt, the abuſe of royal power. That will not do, 
for it is a rule of law, that the King can do ho 
'© wrong, becauſe all acts of government againſt law, 
© are nullities; and ſuch have no legal effect, and 
* juſtify no commiſſioner or agent whatſoever. Then, 
© next, immediate violence from the perſon of tie 
© King upon a Subject, will alſo fail; for /e defen- 
© Jentlo is no legal plea in caſe of an inferior officer, 
© much leſs in treafon ; for the law againſt compal- . 
< ſing the death of the King, hath ns exception. 
'© Then, as to perſonal defects or incapacities, be it 
© in the higheſt degree, as madneſs, linacy, infancy, or 
< negligence, they afford no matter of defence in 
* zreaſon; for whatever the reſiſters ſay, the Law 
© ſays there can be no ſuch thing: for, if human 
© infirmity may in ſuch caſes be alledged, ill ped- 
© ple will ever pretend it, to ſerve the turn of their 
ambition. In a word, the law owns no miſchief 
© to a people in general, or particular, to conſide- 
© rable as to be put in the ſcales againſt bigb trea- 
© ſap. Littleton's rule, Sebter a miſchief than an inton- 
venience, ſounds oddly, but hath this very mean- 
' © ing, and is very good law; and the reaſon is, 
© there can be no law but contingent miſchiefs to 
« particulars may, and do often happen; but the 
© conſideration of them doth not difable à law that 
< hath a general view: and who ever argues again 
a law, from a ſuppoſition of ſuch miſchiefs poſſi- 
_ * ble, argues again all law, and for anarchy and 
* confuſion. And the law hath another rule, which 
reſpects the ſame caſe; which is, de minimis non 
© curat lex: and no contingent miſchiefs, to par- 
* ticular perſons; are regarded againſt the gene: 
ral convenience of a law, eſpecially when go- 
vernment, common peace, and protection depends 


© upon it.“ 


— ee 
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(Ci 
FTheſe maxims of law, ſay theſe non · ręſiſters, are 
© ſufficient - to anſwer all the popular reaſonings of 

men of former and latter times, built upon the 
poſſibility of particular miſchiefs. But they ſay 
s farther, all reaſoning is out of doors where there 

is poſitive law. Themſelves will not deny the ſta- 

55 


tute of treaſons to be law, and in full force. And 
then there is a new foot, upon which the caſe 
© ſtands ; ſo that if there were ever any former 
„ maxims, modifications, practices, or ſettlements 
of power contrary to that, call them covenants, : 
contracts, fundamental principles, or whatever you 
_ ++ pleaſe, they all ſink into and are drowned. in that, 
as latter laws (inconſiſtent) always repeal former. 
And it is well it is ſo; for there are evidences in 
hiſtory that, before the making of that law, which 
the lawyers ſay. is but declaratory of what the Jaw _ 
;* was in truth before, there were great ſtretches; | | 
| and even læſa majeſtas was conſtrued treaſon : but 
they make farther uſe of this ſtatute, which was a 
.* vaſt eaſe and ſafety to the people, by ſome farther 
*. refleftions afterwards, In the mean time, they 
< ſay their adverſaries may not fairly alledge for an- 
* ſwer, that it is not ingenuous to refer to actual pro- 
ceſs, or courſe of law, and the conſequences of that 
becauſe all governments will take care of themſelves, 
5 and that the laws ſhall be declared entirely on their 
ide; as if this inſiſting on poſitive law, were a ſub- 
| * terfuge, rather than an argument. But thoſe gentle- | 


„ 
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men do nat allow ſuch anſwer to be juſt, or any co- 
* lour; for will not all irregular perſons, as well as trai- 
tors, vi. felons, and wrong - doers, if they may come 
off ſo, or if they are too ſtrong for the judge, an- 
* ſwer the ſame thing? Why the one more than the 
Iother? To object power againſt the force of poſi- 
| * tive law, is ridiculous; for without a title to ab- 
* ſolute power, there can be no law at all. . For 
| * temper therefore in England, it is provided by law, 
* that there be proper Judges, competent to -» 
| RS | s cide 
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cide all queſtions of right and wrong, wheth 


it concerns powers or intereſts, and ſuch as are 


put under all Obligations of duty and oaths to do 


right according to law. But yet, ſay theſe now- 
reſiſters, to enforce their reaſoning, and bring it to 
the height of demonſtration on their ſide, they will 


ſuſpend the judges immediate authority, though 
that be deciſive, and ſtate the caſe upon univerlal 


principles, and reaſons at large; and then 


They take notice of ſome terms commonly uſed 
in this diſpute; and firſt, that non-refiftance and 


\ : 
palſive-obedience are ſynonymous, and mean one and 
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the fame. thing, that is a negation of all active 
force, whatever the conſequence. is. Obedience, 
in common acceptation of the word, ſounds active, 
and therefore doth not well bear ſuch an adjective 
as paſſive; non. reſiſtance is properly paſſive: but 
common uſe hath confounded the language, and 


divers words or phraſes brought to ſignify one and 


the ſame thing; which is only a chuſing to ſuffer, 
rather than obey unlawful commands. And it is 
very injurious to infer from ſuch a behaviour, that 


any power or prerogative, more than is lawful, is 


thereby recogniſed ; but. it is one way, and an ef- 
fecloal one, of flying in the face, as they ſay, of 
an exorbitant power, and a flat contradiction to 
it. Thence it is inferred, that in all civil concerns, 
the law is the rule of obedience, whether act ive 


or (as it is termed) paſſtive; only the former belongs 


to lauful, and the latter to unlauful commands. 
And there can be no better means of aſſerting the 


« rights of the people by law, than the diſowning 


unlawful commands by patient ſuffering... For 
which reaſon the paſſi ve-obedieuce men are the moſt. 


c expreſs defenders of the laws againſt unbounded * 


prerogative; as was demonſtrated by the heroic 


carriage, towards the government, of tome of 


the enthroniſed Clergy (others as they were) in a 
former reign. 5 1 1 
e Then 


EN 
„„ 
ben the ſerve, thit med of e "old 


ay of expreſſion, the laws of this kingdom, or 
'* gation, his Majeſty's laws, the laws of the land, 


or the common law, ſome affect to uſe the word 
'© conflitution; which in itſelf is no ill word, and 
means no other than as before. But it is com- 


'© monly brought forward with a republican face, 


as if it meant ſomewhat excluding, or oppoſite 
© to the monarchy, and carried an inſmuation as of 
© x co-ordination, or co-ercion of the monarchy : 
which latter term, viz. the monarchy of Eng- 


© }and, as of old, fo ſtill, implies the whole law; 


as the crown, in all the authentic books, is main- 
© tained to be fons juſtitiz : and it is no where to be 


< found, that the crown was one thing, and the con- 


© ftirution another; but the true conſtitution of Eng- 
© land, is the monarchy as eſtabliſhed by law. And 
© ſo acts of parliament always refer (and anciently 
more pee than now) to the grant and ordina- 
© tion of the crown, with the uſual additions reſ- 
pecting the two houſes. It is dangerous to vary 
© the language of the law; becauſe thoſe who do not 


© well diſtinguiſh, are carried into miſtaken notions 


© of the publick thereby: c 


* 


Then they fay, as to precedents, that they are 


not to be received as a rule of legal authority, but 
© when done in quiet and regular times, approved 
and allowed by a conftant uſage ih ſucceeding times: 
© for efcapes are no precedents, © There have been 
© ſome of this ſort, as the late Patricive of King 
CHARLES I. by Cromwell, who (to go no higher) 
died in his bed. Which action, ſince the happy 
© RESTORATION, hath not been allowed a warran- 
table precedent ; but yet wicked men, if permit- 
© ted to have power, would alledge and uſe it as 
* fach. Undue precedents are very dangerous to li- 
berty; for there are more and ſtronger inſtances 
aof exorbitant prerogatives, than of republican! en- 
F<; | EY] _ © © gperchments; 


* 


„ nn 

croachments; and the argument is as good for the · 
one as the other. Therefore actions, out of 
< Courſe, irregular, and {ime-/erujng; ſhould not be 
< receiyed,, as precedents. deciſive, in juſtification of 
powers. Thele prejudices removed, they ſtate the- 
« caſe, of obedience, upon the true frame and œοο 
my of right in the world, and Fan cala upon 
«. the: general common law of England. .. 
They ſeem not to diſpute, as ſome: ſelfrcontyg-+ 
dictors have done, but take for granted that, in- 
all governments that ever were or can be, the yy 
preme power, Wherever it is lodged, is and muſt be- 
<. uncontroulable and irreſiſtable: That being a truth» 
included in the notion of authority or power, fo». - 


uas the one granted, the other follows; as two- 


and two are; equal with four, becauſe in the: idea 
they are one and the ſame. Government reſiſta- 
„ble is no government; andi thoſe, who: ſay; the 
<..contrary,. are to be talked with no more than ſeep- 
ticks. in philoſophy, who pretend to doubt every 
thing, even of their own eſſence, which that: very- 
<. doubting demonſtrates. So they take it as deter- 
< mined, viz. that, in any ſettled: ſtate, the ſupreme - 
© power, whe! ner it. reſides in One, a few, or maay 
may not be lawfully reſiſted, in any caſę whatſo- 
ever, by any coercive foreedGJ.. 
In the next place, they ſay that, in; England, 
©. the ſupreme author ity is by:; law, lodged in tho 
crown, together with the two houſes of par- 
liament, when duly afſembled; It is not at all 
<. material whether, or how it might have, beer 
« otherwiſe placed though ie is; naturally. ionpoſſi- 
ble that, in England, it can reſide in alſi cho 
< people (as hath been vainly pretended to hy ſome 
©. democratic cities of old) the people of Engleyd 
being ſeparated too far aſunder, ever toi be, imme - 
diately joined in one action. It. is enough here 

< that, by indubitable law and right, W 
f / | WILT 
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with the ſtates of parliament, are to all intents the 


e ſupreme authority, being what is termed the Le- 
6: piſlative Power, which no ſubject ought to gainſay 


© or reſiſt, This they think will be granted; for 


«: whoever pretended to gainſay or reſiſt an act of 
£-parliament, although, by natural poſſibility, it 
may be as inequitable as any action of a ſingle 
6 perſon can be? My lord Cook will have it, that 
Acts of parliament, againſt common juſtice, are 
c void; as if one were paſſed for erecting a-judica- 


ture to determine parte inaudita alterd without 


6 bearing both fides. | But this muſt be underſtood in 
c conſcience and natural reaſon only, and not by the 
< ſentence of courts of law; elſe, the acts to veſt 
< and deveſt private eſtates, and attainders of ab. 


© ſentees, and diverſe others would run a ſhrewd. 


< riſque in FYeſtminſter-Hall, - 


it falls out in the actual admiiiiſtration of go- 
© yernment, that by reaſon the perſons, inveſted with 
power, cannot act all things directly, the? buſi- 
© neſs is diſtributed in diverſè manners, according 
© to the policy of ſeveral eſtates, to anſwer the ends 


of government: as for the making, judging and 
_ © executing laws for puniſhing, defending, com- 


« pelling, reſiſting;: and the like. And theſe ſub- 
divided offices, or branches of power, may be 
committed to ſingle perſons or junctos, as laws 
have provided; and then all thoſe perſons or 


authorities become parts of the ſupreme power in 


« their reſpective provinces. And (without regard 
to wrong or right) as the whole ſupreme power 


zs, ſo are they, in their proper juriſdictions, ir- 


© reſiſtable by law upon any pretence whatſdever; 
© not allowing any man even liberty of ſelf-preferva- 
© tidy, For whoever thought it lawful for one ac- 


% 


cuſtd, or condemned capitally, knowing himſelf 


© to be indcent, and groſly abuſed in the judgment, 
«To kill the judge or jury, or hang up the hang- 


I I 7 f * 0 man 


nin other words, to ſay a negative voice upon 


TR = 15 
man, to fave bis own neck? A man kills, the 
iff that attacks him with force to take him; 


5 | 


« bail 
+ jr is an offence capital, and he cannot plead e 
1 3 and the law requires no proof of 
malice. Theſe conſiderations reflect violently u 


warde, upon the ſupreme power itſelf; for if t 
derivatives in their offices may not be reſiſted on 
© any pretence, how comes the principal, or fupre 
in the execution of the whole power, to be feſiff- 


* 


able by force? 


„ * — 5 : 


But ſay th 


5 eſe gentlemen. farther, that, in Ex- 
* gland (whatever may be elſewhere) the 1 15 
8 Aiſtingtion of the ſupreme power .is into the 

„ giſlative and the executive; which latter com- 


4 


© itſelt. As to the former, as the law now.ſtands 
for the opinions and modes of fenen Which 
* took place in ancient times, are dropt) it is moſt 


© certain that, in real effect, the two houſes of 


« priſeth all actual coercion and force entirely 


.« parliament have a co: authority with the crown, 


In making laws ; or it may be more 190 
< legiſlative acts; or a little more, that is, a fore 
of rogation, or power to move for, and glye a 
< ſpring to, new laws, by petition, or otherwiſe, as | 
the practice is. So as, in the main, no new law, 
of any ſort, can be made or diſcharged for taxing, 
cor otherwiſe, without the formal and actual cog- 
„ currence of both houſes of parliament ; and either 
e diſſenting, . or non-conſenting, no new law is gr 
can be made. And this union of powers, in the 
making of laws, is that which, in England, 

„ properly the ſupreme power abſolptely and to al 


7 
* — 


'© intents. The next thing is to conſider how it 1s 
diſtributed, that is, between the crown and the 
© two houſes ; for there is no power or authority 
* which is not derived from, or under, them or one 


of, them. 
ne . 
"I . ® = 
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And firſt ſay they, it is not found that the 
© two . houſes, beyond this concurrent power in 
* -* legiſlature, claim any proper agency in the go- 
© yernment. whatſoever. As for judicature in the 
lords houſe, it depends on the executive power 
© of the crown, as other courts of juſtice do. Even 
private perſons have often the like propriety in 
© Juriſdiction ; and it is the King's juſtice, though. 
© adminiſtred by the lords : for the writs of error, 
that are the foundation of the legal juriſdiction, 
© are returnable, coram rege in parliamento. And, 
© as to them and the commons, the office of coun- 
< ſelling, petitioning, repreſenting, &c. in virtue 
of the very words, excludes acting: and it is 
what every private perſon may, and often hath 
| a right to do. But the houſes, either ſeverally 
| or jointly, have this capacity in the higheſt de- 
n gree, being the greateſt council and moſt uni- 
verſal repreſentative that can be called or aſſem- 
'© bled, legally in England, But yet, faving the 
'© ſhare in the legiſlative and judicative, no act of 
the houſes, or of either of them, are coercive, or 
.* will impeach any man at common law for dif. 
_ © obedience; and as for matters of privilege, grown 
© into courſe, the coercion is ſtill (formally) granted 
by the crown, and an officer of the crown, the 
Serjeant of the Mace, aſſigned to execute the 
houſe's orders in matters of privilege. Elſe, 
.* the Commons claim no judicature, nor ſo much 
as power to adminiſter an oath ; and in matters 
of accuſation, are petitioners to inform, as the fl” - 
© ſenſe of the word impetitio is, not unlike a 
grand Inqueſt of the whole nation. All which 
.* matters are touched, leſt any of theſe particulars, 
omitted, might be miſtaken for an authoritative 
* ſhare in the executive government of England? 
Then farther, ſay they, it appears that all the 
++ ſupreme power of the government of England, 
: * ſaving» 
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ſaving only that which is lodged in the two houſes 


of parliament, is to be found in the crown. The 
general inference from thence is groſs and obvi- 


ous, but they purſue it by ſteps. They ſay there 
are two conditions of the Englifþ government, the 
one fitting, and the other in vacancy of par- 

liament. The fitting, as to time, place, and con- 
tinuance (ſaving the effect of the friennial af?) is 
known to be in the pure direction of the crown z + 
yet, conſidering that, out of parliament, there 
may want means to petition, or adviſe, de arduis 
regni, it is an act of conſcientious truſt and juſtice 
in the crown to the people in general (the ſaid 
law, apart) to hold frequent . parliaments, and 
much more ſo according to that law, which turns 
it to a ſpecifick right, that the intent of it ſhould 
be purſued. But in all points whatſoever, ſaving 
what has been alledged, the government of Eng» 
land, in and out of parliament, is exactly the 
fame ; and none can ſay that, ſitting the parliament, 
the crown hath leſs power of government than in 
vacation, nor, in the latter, more than when 

„ pin e N 

* To obviate an objection, that, in vacancy. of 
parliaments, there is no ſupreme power in eſſe, 


| becauſe no new laws can be made, without 


which capacity the ſupreme power is imperfect, 
and, in the fulneſs of that authority, ceaſfeth 3 
they ſay that a power of poſitive legiſlature 18 
not incident to a ſupreme power, but it is often, 
perfect without any legiſlative power at all. As 
in Turkey, according to the maxims of policy 
there, no power upon earth can alter their laws z 
for they (the laws) reſult from the religion of the 
country; as here no power can alter the doc. 
trines of the Goſpel. And, with them, the 


queſtion is never what ſhould be, but what is 
the law; and yet there is a ſupreme power in 


© ha 


N a 5 Fol þ | 3 ( 20 ) . ä , - _ by 
5 the perſon of the Emperor, as muſt be confeſſed. 
And the ftrains and abufes of miniſters there to 


ſerve the turns of power, and the pleaſure of 


gteat men, againft juſtice and their laws, is hd 
* anfwer to the conſtitution which, in 7Þ4, is un- 
© Alterable, and yet there is a fapreme power. 
But to be more plain. If there were no laws at 
«2H in a country, but the will and pleaſure of 
-* poteticats, or ſome juncto, were really and trol 
the hw ;. that binds every ſubje& 'in conſcience 
to obedithce, © Yer even that ſupreme power is 
©* ſubje& to rules, or law; for there is not, nor 
ein there be, any power upon the face f the 
© earth, above, or without law. For where none 
© are declared, and there is no ſuperior to exact 


* accounts, yet the law of natural juſtice and equity 


prevail. And ſoa deſpotick ruler is tied up as 
much to the law, in Uiity and conſcience, as any 
ſub:governor is, who, by his commiſſion, is 
reſtricted to rules. But this duty of all govern- 
ments doth not impeach the notian of ſupreme, 
Whether it be declared or reſts in the mind by 
* nature. Either is without coercion, and equally 
obligatory. If coercion be ſuppoſed, then the 
* power that coerceth, takes the place of ſupreme : 
and it is a Pelion upon Ofſe to ſet power over power; 
for that which hath the coercion of others, muſt 
be incoercible itſelf, And that ſuppoſed, and no 
© obligation, but conſcience and duty in the ſupreme 
© power, where is the difference, whether it be 
guided by poſitive and declared law, or by natural 
< juſtice ? All that can be faid, is that laws aſſiſt the 
weak capacities of ſome men in power, by telling 
© them what ought, and what ought nöt, to be 
© done, which their own natural ſkill might not per- 
© haps have found out. Though I may fay there is 
© f{carce a ſincere perſon in the world, whom the 
* golden rule, Do As You woOULD BR "DONE 'BY, 
| 2 Pay oF « will 


®a a. @ a 


- 


* 


wi not direct: ſo it is corrupt will, and not want 
of underſtanding, that often miſleads men; and 
© that Cons Je itive law as well as 
b againſt natural juſtice. So it returns every way 
upon the conſcience of powers; for if we — 
a ſuperior coercion, or in the commoner phraſe, 
© a hberty (with power) te reſiſt, even that may be 
< exerciſed with as bad a conſcience as the other; 
© and then what is got by the bargain? _. 5 
© But they ſay alſo, that it is a moſt pernicious 

© error to diſcharge the ſupreme power of the ob- 
« ligation to juſtice for conſcience ſake, as they 
do who ſay acts of the ſupreme power, or (in 
< the forinſecal tile) legiſlative acts, or acts of 
« parliarnent, are always juſt, and, though made 
in partial caſes, are not injurious becauſe abſolute $ + 
< for a legiſlative or ſupreme power, where-ever it 
< reſides, is as much bound to common juſtice and 
© equity, in every publick act, as a private man 
js obliged to common truſt and honeſty. And 
© he that ſays ſuch powers do no injury, :though 
© their act is (as in poſſibility may be) moſt unjuſt 
and facinorous, becauſe-they cannot be -contradic- 
ted, muſt, at the ſame time, allow that a private 
6 man, that breaks a ſecret truſt, or kills his father, 
there being no evidence to check or convict him, 
c is à very honeſt man, and hath done no wrong. 
Wherefore, if the conſeiences of men were not 
« ſome ſecurity in the general, among promiſcuous 
« . ſocieties, and in the ordinary dealings of the 
4 world ; the caſes of innocent men, that are | moſt 
« apt to rely on it, were very hard. But I dare ſay 
that, however open differences make a noiſe, there 
is in the world, as bad as it is, more juſtice among 
men, upon account of the common obligation of 
equity and conſcience, than from all the proceſs 

* of law'and the coercion of the magiſtrate all the 
s world over. And theſe men, who argue ſo ſtrongly 
| 2 | + againſt 
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« againſt all truſt, eſpecially that lodged in gover- 


© nors, which is and will be a pure truſt as long as 


© the world ſtands, do but ſhew how little of that 


principle is to be found in themſelves, which they 


* think wholly wanting in others. It is moſt certain 


© that numbers of men, whenever a publick truſt is 
« repoſed in them, may (I-wiſh I could not as. truly 
6; ſay ſometimes do) break all the commandments of . 
< God, as well of the Firſt as Second Table, as any 


« private perſons they are choſe to be a guard againſt, 
And to conclude, the having power is ſo far from 
can excuſe for doing ill things, that it aggravates 
them; as when dogs, that are to keep, worry the 
© ſheep. A common thief has more to ſay for him- 
© ſelf, than an oppreſſor or murderer, by power, 


© who cannot be coerced. All theſe matters laid to- 
gether, make it plain that, whether there be a 


legiſlative power in Eſſe or not, there-is always a 


© ſupreme power which commands all the forces of 
© the ſtate, and is by law, as well in the abſence. as 


© in the preſence of the legiſlative, irreſiſtible with 

force, and that will fall out to be the caſe of the 

own bU-Eariesd? | I: . 
They farther alledge, that the premiſſes will 
moſt clearly appear, if we conſider that the legi- 
ſlature, whereof the two houſes partake, is of ſuch a 
nature that reſiſtance, with force, doth not take 
place againſt it. For la ws themſelves. are but the voice 
or words of power, and have authority to create 
a duty, but no active force to compel obedience, 
or to which reſiſtance can be applied; for who can 
offer to reſiſt a mere ſound? When the executive 


KR @& 


there is ſome what to reſiſt, but not elſe. There- 
fore reſiſtance or obedience, active or paſſive, relate 
wholly to executive power, without which the le- 
gillative is ener vous and ineffectual. Now all the 
reſt of the ſupreme power of the government of 


ON 


power comes forward with a ſtrong hand, then 


England 


„ 
| © * - England (except only legiſlature, or the non-refitable 
3 part, wherein only the two houſes are ſharers) be- 
ing owned to reſide in the crown, it follows that 
the ſame neceſſity, as makes any power irreſiſtable, 
makes the crown of England irreſiſtable, with 
f force, upon any pretence whatſoever; which con- 
© ſequence is ſo plain as need not be enforced by 
| varying the expreſſions or repetitions. . And then 
upon the ſame account, it follows that, as con- 
cerning the paſſive.obedience and non-refiſtance of 
the ſubject, with active force (legiſlature always 
excepted, as not concerned in the queſtion) the 
monarchy. of England is the ſupreme power, and 
ought not ta be oppoſed with force againſt its 
force in any caſe, nor. upon any pretence ; ſuch 
oppoſition being a crime the laws ſtile tregſon or 
rebellion, - for which the ſame laws allow no man- 
ner of juſtification.* "a 
And theſe gentlemen pretend to anſwer thoſe 
nice arguers for. reſiſtance, that perpetually harp 
upon the abuſe of power and the ſad effects of 
it, which they would prevent or cure by reſiſ- 
tance, They: ſay that the matter of right and 
wrong 1s indeed founded in nature, and, in that 
quality, a law itſelf, however regularly enacted, 
may be (as I hinted before) abominable and wicked: 
that is, the very legiſlative power, were it (as it 
is not poſſible) the majority of the people, bur, 
as ordinarily it is, in ſelect hands, may tyrannize, 
and offend againſt all the rules of natural juſtice, 
common ſenſe and equity; for which that power 
is to anſwer, as having tranſgreſſed and broke their 
truſt, but to Gon ONLY; elſe the correctors of 
them become at that inſtant the legiflative power z 
and then we are where we were before. Now 
there falls out a diſtinction here, which is between 
misfortune and injury. For if a ſubject is a ſufferer 
under a general, however wicked, law, he is un- 
- 1 | ns * fortunate, 
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1 ſortunate, but not injured ; becauſe he can claim 


4 no more than the common benefit. of the laws of 
his country. And having, in due form, ſtood the 
judgment of the Jaw, he can aſt no more; his ap- 
4 peal muſt be above; there is no power on earth 
to relieve him. This was the caſe of Secrazes, and 


* we have his example, as well as reaſonings, in 
the report of his caſe, to confirm what is here main- 
K tained, In ſhort, it is abſolutely impoſſible to or- 

der affairs ſo; but whoever hath power to do right, 
* hath, of conſequence, power to do wrong: and if 


<* reſiſtance be introduced upon a ſuppoſal (which 
* may de made no leſs arbitrarily and inſincerely 
than any act of power can be, and commonly 
© is ſo) of the undue and inſincere uſe of regular 
powers, they declare plainly, . that there can be 
no A nor diſtributive juſtice at all in the 
© world.” RAI ES 5 


And theſe gentlemen, to fulfil, their argument, 


bring forward the poſitive Law, or Statute (which 


© was touched before, but it was not, as to one ar- 
* ticle, ſpecified) which is abſolutely deciſive of 
the queſtion in the very terms; and now that 


1 comes forward, which is in the article in the 
« Scatute, 25 Edw. III. that makes it High Treaſon 
to levy war; This is an expreſſion ſo general, as 
_ © forbids reſiſtance upon any pretence; for the go- 
vernment is armed, and, if at all, muſt be appo- 


© ſed by arms, that is, in array of wat, or (as they 
e ſay) more guerrino. And that whatever the cauſe 
V, not directed, perhaps, againſt the King, but 
* to pull down bad houſes, deſtroy engine-looms, 
and the like popular and (as they think) meritori- 


ous purpoſes, is ſolemnly adjudged to be treaſon, 
_ © as-levying war within this article. So, fay they, re- 
_ © fiſtance: with force, which muſt be by levying war 
is prohibited on pain of death by a poſitive law 

which puts the matter paſt all 3 A 


„ 1 
The ſame gentlemen deſire to be underſtood as 
to one objection, which is that this paſſive obedience 
or non-refiſtance of theirs is a ſlaviſn and dangerous 
« principle. They anſwer NO : it is a principle of 
liberty and ſecurity. For can any man be free, and 
«* ſafe from the outrages of oppreſſive potent neigh- 
C bours, who doth not live under a power ſufficient 
to keep the peace and protect him? The ſovereign 
power is high and remote, and commonly, the 
intereſt of it is to be a friend to the Community. 
If the abuſes, when any are, fall hard upon the 
Grandees that are near it, they are compenſated 
in the ſhare that devolves among them; with 
which they would be more ready to oppreſs their 
inferiors, if ſomebody were not above them to 
give protection and redreſs. And if the luſts and 
diſorders, ſometimes incident to power, bring 
evil upon the people, it is ſcarce ever ſo great, 
but, by the ordinary peace and protection the peo- 
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ple enjoy, they are amply compenſated; There is 
much more danger to a common man, of oppreſ- 
ſion from bad neighbours, private enemies, and 
wrong doers, as alſo from the cabal at the next 
door, than from the potency of the government, 
though it ſhould happen to be none of the beſt. 
And it is found that the worſt governments are 
thoſe that have moſt heads and hands; for the 
abuſes of ſuch are more diffuſed, and turn to a mere 
general oppreſſion.ꝰ EI Bens 


They obſerve that men argue much by way of 
interrogatory; as for inſtance. Can it be imagi- 
ned a nation ever ſubmitted to be tyranniſed over 
by ont Man? Or is it fit that one man ſhould have 
it in his power to make all the reſt miſerable? 
© However, in a juſt way of reaſoning, theſe queſti- 
ons are impertinent to the cauſe, yer they may be 
. © anſwered by other interrogatories, As, can it be 
believed, that a people ever were willing, or coh- 
SF _ D * ſented, 
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* ſented, that thieves, male factors, and cheats, every 
where graſſant, ſhould have liberty to ravage and 
deſtroy at their pleaſure ? And will not a people 
chooſe rather to be ſubjeCt, to one man's pleaſure, 
upon a fair underſtanding, who is potent, and can 
protect him, than be left at large to fight it out 
continually, in clans and combinations, to gain a 


change, and have a better government. Change, 
ris. true, but ſeldom comes a better. If they ſay 
it is better the government be weak and precari- 
ous,. becauſe, for fear of themſelves, they will do 


hiader others from doing injury, which is worſt 
of all; and who lives that hath not had experi- 
ence of this? But not to ſpin finer, let it be only 
obſeryed that the force of the argument, of the 
reſiſters, lies in magnifying the evils of ill go- 
vernment; and they will have thoſe taken in ut- 


and in no ſort probable, if 


ane fever known to have 
happened in the world. But they ſay nothing of 


the evils that attend want of power in a governe 


+, ment, which make a ſharper catalogue by much 
than the other; and they are ſuch as never fail 


to happen, and, which is worſe, affect the whole 
< people wherever they do happen; as all muſt know 


by experience, when the nerves of government 


have been relaxed. No political ſtate. is perfect, 
and the leaſt evil is the beſt, Publick good, fo 
much in theſe men's mouths, is a cloke which hy- 


« pecrites always wear, and if you turn it up a little, 


< the naſty ſelf-intereſt, injuſtice, and oppreſſion will 


appear, that lies lurking under it. Thoſe, who 
have been more than once burnt, which they ſay 
is the caſe of the Eugliſb nation, will (it is to be 
_ © hoped). watch well ſuch fuel. The hardeſt caſe of 


* rhe 


no injury; no, nor yet (for fear of themſelyes) 


— 


little defence and ſafety? They muſt anſwer if 
any thing, right; but then, ſay they, you may 


moſt extremity, though but naturally poſſible, 


| (27,1) = 
t the juſteſt government is, that they are forced to 
* deceive, to make people happy, that is to be 
quiet, or to take what is good for them. Give 
me the private man that honeſt dares be, and the 
government that juſtice dares do. Men that live 
bin peace and ſafety, which are the ordinary fruits 
© of government, are like men that live in health; 
£ then they are not contented, but long for prefer- 
ment, honour, luxury, and pleaſure : but when 
* they fall under diſeaſes, and are in pain, then they 
Vwould quit all for pure health and eaſe.” : 
It is not alien to theſe ſpeculations, to put in 
© a word in behalf of the Englih monarchy and go- 
« vernment, which: hath' many advantages to the peo- 
© ple, but none more glorious than this; That all 
acts of the crown, againſt law, are mere nullities; 
and all that act under them are obnoxious to the 
law, and ſo far from being protected, that they - 
may be queſtioned: and puniſhed by that very 
power, againſt whom its on command is no de- 
© fence or juſtification. And, for this cauſe, all au- 
© thentick commands are put in writing, or ſealed, 
or no perſon, ſerved with ſuch command, can be 
< proſecuted for contempt in not obeying. For the 
< party may know, by thar, if it be a legal com- 
mand, that requires active obedience, or not; and 
by whoſe fault it is ſent forth, whereby the proper 
officer may be brought to anſwer the delict. This 
conſtitution never was heard of in any ſtate but 
the Engliſb, nor is it extant in force under any go- 
vernment upon earth + ſo little danger is there of 
exceſſes from the Engliſh monarchy. But if I were 
put by from this patriarchal privilege, and had 4 
© lot in times of diſorder, and were put upon a 
choice of the two, I would certainly upon the 
©: competition; rather yield to one abſolute potentate, 
tale quale, but having power ſufficient to age 
$713 * D 2 an 


| (28) ; 
and protect, than to live in perpetual fear and 
proper guard againſt injury and oppreſſion from 
the moſt cruel of all ſorts, that is, (not ſuperiors 
ſo much as) equals, or rather inferiors. It is an 
obſervation, which the general experience of ages 
may vouch, viz. That the calamities which have 
fallen upon the people of England from the ſtate 
of the government, have been incomparably more 
by reaſon of too little, than of too much, power 
exerdiſed by the Kings; and that by how much 
nearer the ſtate hath warped towards what ſome 
call a Common-wealth, by ſo much hath tyranny 
got ground, and the true liberty of the people 
ſunk down ; whereof great part never emerged to 
them, no not after the former government hath 
been happily reſtored.” Ree oi al 
But, to conclude with doing right to the cauſe, 
I muſt needs fay, that it is not a juſt balance of in- l 
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tereſt that always regulates the good or evil con- 
ſequences of power; but the mere ſhew, name, 
opinion and prejudice, or rather humour of the 
people go a great way in it. For it may be ob- 
ſerved, that it is not enough to to do men good, 
but they muſt think and accept of it as ſuch, and 
alſo truſt their government; or elſe, whatever 
the truth is, they will not flouriſh in numbers and 
increaſe of trade and wealth. Therefore it was a 
moſt wicked practice of the faction, to labour, as 
they did, to create miſunderſtandings and diſtruſt 
in the people of their government; which muſt 
needs tend to the deſtruction of their welfare and en- 
creaſe. Now, to conſider rightly the caſe, and | 
make a judgment from the extremes, it is almoſt 
impoſſible proſperity, by . encreaſe of people and 
wealth, ſhould happen under the great Aſiatic 
monarchies (although now, as the world tranſcends 

in wickedneſs, there can be no other than abſolute ' 
N | government 
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advances they make, and, being careleſs of that, 


are ambitious of nothing but power to tyranniſe 


over others, as they themſelves are tyranniſed over 


by their ſuperiors.; they think of no proſperity 
but through oppreſſion ; and ſo, by common con- 
ſent, all are ſlaves. And this wolfiſh humour is 


ſuch, that the government thinks their ſecurity lies 


in the deſtruction and depopulation of Provinces. 
And, to ſay truth, all defection of common ho- 


neſty and truth, which ſhould tie people reaſona- 


bly together, not only tends to, but makes abſo- 


Jute government neceſſary, Hence, from the very 
name of monarchy, men deriye a prejudice, as 


if no ſecurity for life or eſtate were had under it; 
where it may be made appear that, in monarchic 


countries, which have laws of government, as 


well as of property, ſuch as we call: mixt, there 
is more real ſecurity than is to be found elſewhere, 
although there may be much more pretenſion to 


it. To inſtance in the pretended republics of Ve- 
nice and Holland; the former is a peſtilent Ariſto- 
cracy of the worſt fort, that is of a multitude, 


under which. the Citta dinazza, that is the com- 


* munity of the people, have no law or juſtice on 
their ſide, but as they gain the protection of one 


great man againſt another: and the other is Hol- 
land, which hath no popular elections (eſſential to 


a Republic) but Burgomaſters fill vacancies by a 
majority of themſelves; and ſo a faction is always 
prevalent, both in the towns, of which the com- 
bination conſiſts, and in the Stadthouſe, whereby 
the lands of the countries all about are made di- 
<. re& ſlaviſn, and ſametimes taxed ſo as not to be 
worth owning; and all to ſave the citizens purſes; 


and all preferments and ſucceſſion run in a 


* maich-making channel and family-relation ; and 050 
15 | | | | & 8 
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government there) for the pe ple cannot have © 
'< reaſon to think themſelves ſafe and ſecure in the 


I 


/ 


« 30 1 

lie name of fepublicks holds theſe in credit, and | 

© the people are pleaſed, encreaſe and thrive. But 

© Whatever becomes of the humour and fancies of 
© people it is certain, for the utility of Government, 

vwhen ſedition is not permitted to grow too much 
upon it, that of on: dal is a NONPAREIL.. : 


Our Author goes on, I ans (ays he) this d 
. den upon the ſubject of 1 the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and the law of nen- reſiftance, may be in- 
* dulged, as well for the relation it hath to the tem- 
per of" thoſe times“, whereof the hiſtory is the 
fubject of the preſent examination, as alſo by 
« reaſon of the falſe colours the author + before us 
has put upon it. He plainly accuſeth the beſt 


men of the age of the worſt of immoralities, and 7 5 


particularly of betraying the laws of their count 
to unbounded prerogative; and repreſents the 


4 doctrine, as well as law, of non-refitance, like a 5 
c- dreg of traitori{m and ſlavery 3 3 though [like oo .- 


* Dutcheſs of Marlborough] he is not pleafed to account 
© for the ſignification of the words he ſo much harps 
© upon, Why could not he have honeſtly ſhewn what 
* 1t was thoſe worthy men, he is picaſed to revile, 
meant by the terms in which they delivered cheir 
© ſenſe, and what that ſenſe was? No, that had juſtified, 
© of rather done honour to the Loyal Church- party, 
« eſpecially of the clergy which was none of his 
* bulinefs, but the contrary. His work was, as 
« he brazenly exprefleth it, to deliver them up to 
© poſterity in a dreſs as being illiterate, debauchees, 
< falſe and deteſtable traitors to their country, the 
* laws, and religion of it. That is the mark he 
aims at, and levels his piece moſt artificially : 
6 firſt! commends his partifans tor all good quali- 


N ties, 


8 Reign of Charles II. | 
+ Dr. White Kennet late Biſhop of anus 
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© ties, then lets fly the contrary all the reſt, 
© by the deſcription of other 3 0 
* counter this ſlander, as to principles, I thought 
6 it needful to ſtate them with ſuch allegations, as 
_ © ſame of them inſiſted on; though I pretend not 
13 to have half drawn forth the ſubject; but the 
* s reſt is to be found in their excellent books and 
FT  * ſermons in print $ 1 5 
- So far our honourable author, the great Mr. 
z NorrTH ; who, in his Examen, from which we 
Þ _ have taken the liberty to borrow this extract, has 
eeuverlaſtingly obliged his Country with the only au- 
| thentick and well. vouched hiſtory of the reign of 
. King CARL ES II. and who perhaps too was the 
perſon beſt qualified of any one in his time, to un- 
| -- -. ravel that almoſt impenetrable myſtery of iniquity, 
the Helliſb ploiting in that Reign. He was a careful 
accurate and ſagacious obſerver of men and things; 
ſaw with his own eyes, and heard with his own 
ears; examined, weighed, and compared; never 
| ſatisfied till he had traced things to their firſt ſources, 
and diſcovered the very firſt ſprings of action. To his 
own unwearied application, incomparable judgmene 
and virgin integrity, (not to mention* the advan- 
tages his rank, profeſſion, and uncommon learning 
afforded him for this undertaking) muſt be added 
the great treaſure of invaluable materials, he muſt 
neceſſarily be preſumed to have acquired by means 
of the unreſerved intimacy and entire confidence of 
his brother the great Lord-keeper NoRTRH, than 
als whom no man, in the ſeveral high and eminent 
| ſtations, he ſerved the ſtate, ever diſcharged his 
truſt with more honour to himſelf, or to the more 
thorough contentment of his King and Country, 
The above explanation of the Gilberiſß mention- 
ed in her Grace's late accounT *, Sc. which (as 


by 


$ As the harmony between Law and Divinity, and many 
others, N | L FEE: 


13 ( 32) 
by her ridiculous Cant Term) one would imagine 
her totally ignorant of, we here earneſtly recom- 
mend to her Grace's ſerious and attentive peruſal : 
then let her Grace ſpeak ; and ſay, whether in her 


whole life (in the ſame number of pages, nay, or 
in ten times the number, HOL V writ excepted) ſhe 
ever met with ſo much noble manly ſenſe and true 


wiſdom. We have here no idle precarious hypo- 
theſis, no fabulous Utopian ſyſtems, no wild-gooſe- 


chace after an imaginary ſtate of nature, but the 
ſafe and well-grounded concluſions of experi- 


ence and conſummate knowledge in the NA- 
"TURE, EXTENT, and L1MITS of our happy cox- 
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